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to the declaration of the poet the sense of an ardent plea 
and a prayer to God : 

" I know that thou art and that thou wilt be in the 
future what thou hast been in the past." 



The Field Secretary's Report for Sep- 
tember, 1910. 

BY CHARLES E. BEALS, FIELD SECEETAEY OP THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

A wedding is the romantic and unexpected by-product 
of the Chicago National Peace Congress of 1909. At 
the Congress Prof. Franklin S. Blair of Guilford College, 
North Carolina, became acquainted with Mrs. Violet P. 
Huntington, formerly of New York and later of Chicago. 
The consummation was reached on Sunday, September 
4, when these two peace workers were united in mar- 
riage. It was the Field Secretary's privilege to give the 
bride away in the marriage ceremony. 

An interesting and important conference of Chinese 
students was held at Northwestern University the last 
week of August. This conference represented the ter- 
ritory of the mid- west. One hundred and twenty students 
registered in attendance. These students are sent to the 
United States by the Chinese government, the cost being 
defrayed out of the indemnity which was returned to 
China by the United States after the settlement of the 
Boxer claims. The students are highly intelligent and 
exceedingly interesting. Within five years most of them 
will have returned to their native land to be the leaders 
of the young China which is so rapidly forging to the 
front. The Field Secretary was invited to address the 
students and did so on August 30. A case of Peace Con- 
gress Proceedings was shipped to the conference and a 
copy presented to each student. 

A card has been sent to over a thousand college and 
public libraries, offering a presentation copy of the Chi- 
cago Peace Congress Proceedings on receipt of postage. 
Over one hundred and twenty-five libraries have already 
responded. 

The pastor of the Ninth Presbyterian Church of Chi- 
cago, Rev. Walter Cutler Jones, is experimenting with a 
People's Forum. On successive Thursday evenings such 
subjects as " The Service of the Unions," " Women in 
Industry," "The Message of the Twentieth Century" 
and "Labor in Court" are discussed by labor leaders 
and others. The Field Secretary read a paper on Thurs- 
day evening, September 15, in which he suggested some 
of the things that the peace and labor movements have 
in common. 

On Sunday morning, September 18, the Rev. A. 
Eugene Bartlett, pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, 
one of our most zealous and faithful peace workers, 
opened his pulpit to the Field Secretary, who preached 
on " The Higher Warfare." The afternoon of the same 
day found the Field Secretary at the Central Young 
Men's Christian Association of Chicago, where the theme 
presented was " Brotherhood the Goal of Evolution." 

A program is being built for the November meeting 
of the Chicago Congregational Club, at which meeting 
the subject of international peace will be discussed from 
the standpoints of history, commerce, education and 
religion. At the Theodore Parker Centennial, which 



will be held at the Abraham Lincoln Centre within a 
few weeks, the pacifist views of the great New England 
intellectual and moral pioneer will find place upon the 
program. 

The membership of the Chicago Peace Society is now 
four hundred and thirty-nine. The Executive Committee 
holds regular sessions, meeting for luncheon on the first 
Thursday of each month. The committee invites the 
honorary vice-presidents of the society to be its guests 
in rotation. At the September meeting Bishop W. F. 
McDowell was with us, to the great delight of the com- 
mittee. The shadow of sorrow rested upon the gather- 
ing, however, for we were all saddened by the recent 
death of Hon. Robert Treat Paine. A large photograph 
of the late president of the American Peace Society oc- 
cupied the place of honor in the committee room ; and 
as we looked upon that noble and beloved countenance, 
we dedicated ourselves anew to the work which he loved 
so well. 

Another great grief to our Chicago workers is the 
removal of our president, Hon. George E. Roberts, who 
goes to Washington to resume his old position as Direc- 
tor of the Mint. His departure means an almost irrep- 
arable loss to the Chicago Peace Society. Among all 
the leading business men of this city Mr. Roberts seemed 
to be the only one who knew the peace movement well 
and who believed in it heart and soul. When others 
feared, he dared. We should not have to-day a society 
of nearly five hundred members had it not been for his 
contributions of time, money, strength, influence and 
wisdom. Mr. Roberts has promised to be present at the 
annual meeting of the Chicago Society in January. 

The Board of Directors, Executive Committee and 
Civic Industrial Committee of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce joined with the officers of the Chicago 
Peace Society in tendering a farewell luncheon to Mr. 
Roberts on September 6. The function was held at the 
Union League Club. With the generous hospitality 
which the Chicago Association of Commerce has mani- 
fested towards our peace workers so frequently during 
the past two years, the pacifists were entertained as 
guests of the larger organization. Pres. Homer A. 
Stillwell opened the post-prandial exercises and then 
called upon the Peace Secretary to act as toastmaster. 
Two bank presidents and other representative business 
men, the president of the Union League Club, the pres- 
ident of the City Club, the Japanese Consul and Hon. 
Charles D. Norton, secretary to President Taft, were 
among the speakers, and paid high tribute to Mr. Roberts. 
In responding Mr. Roberts took occasion to express his 
firm belief in the principles of the peace movement and 
decried the silly and wicked talk about a war with Japan. 
He quoted Sir Edward Grey's characterization of the 
present expenditures for war purposes as a satire upon 
civilization. He spoke of the Association of Commerce 
and the Peace Society as the two organizations in which 
he had taken the greatest interest while in Chicago and 
said, " I would like to officiate in a ceremony of eternal 
union between the two." Nearly seven pages of Chicago 
Commerce, the weekly organ of the Association of Com- 
merce, were devoted to an account of the luncheon 
and recorded the addresses in full. The respect, the 
heartiest good wishes and the sincere love of hosts of 
Chicago friends will accompany Mr. Roberts to the 
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capital. The nation is fortunate in having such a man 
in the van of its marching column in the important years 
which are just ahead. 

1 i m ■ ' 

New Books. 

China and the Fab East. Clark University Lec- 
tures. Edited by George H. Blakeslee, head of the De- 
partment of History. New York : T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Cloth, 455 pages. Price, $2.00. 

The Clark University Conference on the Far East will 
be memorable for having produced a series of readable 
and authoritative papers on Oriental questions. The 
subjects discussed were the Philippines and India, China, 
Japan, Manchuria and Korea from the point of view of 
economics, finance, diplomacy, government, social and re- 
ligious life, world politics and military preparedness. 
The papers relating to the Philippines and India will be 
published in a journal that the University will soon issue 
for the purpose of dealing with the problems of civiliza- 
tion among the' less developed peoples. Some of the 
papers relating to the other Oriental questions, especially 
to China, are reproduced in this volume. They are 
arranged and edited by Professor Blakeslee, who, under 
the authority of President Hall, organized the Conference. 
Professor Blakeslee is possessed of a thorough knowledge 
of the subjects treated and has real enthusiasm for making 
others want to know them. Although every writer con- 
tributed with his article a distinct personality, somehow 
the editor has succeeded, between his introductory essay 
and his editorial genius, in giving to the book a unity 
such as ordinarily is secured only when a piece of writing 
is done by a single hand. The authors are Dr. Archi- 
bald C. Coolidge, Hon. Chester Holcombe, Dr. F. W. 
Williams, T. F. Millard, H. B. Morse, John Foord, Dr. 
J. W. Jenks, Willard Straight, Dr. Hamilton Wright, 
Major Eben Swift, Dr. Amos P. Wilder, Mr. H. F. Mer- 
rill, Dr. D. Z. Sheffield, Prof. Harlan P. Beach, Dr. 
Edward C. Moore, President A. F. Griffiths, Dr. Kan- 
Ichi Asakawa, Dr. Jokichi Takamine, Hon. Horace N. 
Allen, Prof. George Trumbull Ladd and Rev. Ernest A. 
Hall. Crowell & Company have put out the book in 
attractive form. To the student or publicist who wants 
to bring his knowledge of Far Eastern questions down 
to date, the collection is especially serviceable. 

Chinese Immigration. By Mary Roberts Coolidge, 
Ph.D. New York : Henry Holt & Co. 1909. 531 pages. 

Chinese exclusion is an interesting but exceedingly 
difficult question to write upon. Views upon it differ 
radically and feeling upon it is intense. Partisans of 
either side of it are sure to dispute facts presented or 
criticize theories advanced by their opponents, and no 
writer on either side goes unscathed. Those who are at 
variance over the matter are not simply a few econo- 
mists, immigration experts, or sociologists trying to get 
or to change legislation by an appeal to Congress; but 
they are large classes of American people representing a 
powerful section of this country, the Pacific coast. They 
comprise labor organizations that seek to protect them- 
selves from competition and commercial associations that 
hope to expand their trade, politicians who watch every 
opportunity to catch votes by proposing exclusion bills 
and unselfish citizens who demand justice for the China- 



man on the broad ground of human rights. There are 
" Pikers," gangs of San Francisco boys of the hoodlum 
type, and foreigners less civilized than the rest — a varied 
group of people who are prejudiced, envious and riotous. 
These treat the Chinese shamefully. There are also said 
to be classes of men who protect the Chinese immigrant 
for a stated fee and officials who favor him when he is 
passing inspection if given handsome bribes. All these 
foes or friends of the Chinaman, the history of his early 
days of peace, when he was wanted in California, and of 
bis latter days of trouble, when he is not desired there, 
the various restrictive treaties, oppressive laws and dis- 
criminating regulations that have at times been applied 
or now apply to him, together with the events that led 
to them and the speeches made for or against them, are 
given by Mrs. Coolidge with a fullness of detail such as 
to make her book a manual on the question. We have 
not time to trace her statements to their sources, nor do 
we undertake to be in every respect in accord with her 
views ; but she is emphatically for fair play for the Chi- 
nese and has made out a case against this country, more 
particularly against the California agitator, who seems to 
be mainly responsible for our government's discrimina- 
tions against them. If what she says is true, friends of 
internationalism, preachers of humanity and champions 
of human rights, indeed simple believers in law and 
order, ought to feel accused if they are not doing some- 
thing to bring about a radical change in our treatment 
of the Chinese. 

The Story op the American Merchant Marine. 
By John R. Spears. New York : The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1910. Cloth, 340 pages. Price, $1.50 net. 

Mr. Spears has given us the history of American 
shipping from the building of the pinnace " Virginia," in 
1607, to the large ocean liners of our own time. The 
smuggler's boat, the pirate vessel, the privateer and the 
slaver of the early days all enter into the narrative as 
passing incidents in the evolution of merchant shipping, 
with its dangers and vicissitudes. Chapters on the de- 
velopment of the packet lines and clippers, on the growth 
of steam navigation, the latter telling of Fulton's trials, 
and on the practical problems confronting business men 
in the operation of deep water steamships, contain facts 
that the general reader will be glad to have brought 
together for him in entertaining form. The question of 
subsidizing the American merchant marine is treated 
briefly but in an interesting manner in the last chapter, 
which is confined to the period of depression in Ameri- 
can shipping, the last fifty years. 

Routledge Rides Alone. By Will Levington Com- 
fort. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 310 



This unusual story is much above the ordinary novels 
constantly pouring from the press. The style is good, 
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